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MISSION STATEMENT 


To collect and preserve the historical record of the multigenerational experience 
of Japanese Americans and others who befriended them in the communities of the 
JACL Chapters of this Consortium. The books produced will enhance the 
CSUS/Japanese American Archival Collection housed in the California State 
University, Sacramento Archives for study, research, teaching and exhibition. 
This unique Collection of life histories provides a permanent resource for the use 
of American and international scholars, researchers and faculty, as well as a lesson 
for future generations to appreciate the process of protecting and preserving the 
United States Constitution and America’s democratic principles. 


PREFACE 


This JACL/CSUS Oral History Project provides completed books and tapes of 
Oral Histories presented to the interviewed subjects, to the California State 
University, Sacramento/Japanese American Archival Collection, and to the local 
JACL Chapters. Copyright is held by the Consortium of JACL Chapters and 
California State University, Sacramento. Photocopying is limited to a maximum of 
20 pages per volume. Photographic rights of the primary portrait of interviewees 
are held by Gail Matsui Photography. 


This project will continue the mission of the Florin JACL which recognized the 
necessity of interviewing Japanese Americans: “We have conducted these 
interviews with feelings of urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from 
this historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted with the people 
who were there. Many of these historians are in their seventies, eighties and 
nineties. We are grateful that they were willing to share their experiences and to 
answer our questions with openness and thoughtfulness.” This same urgency to 
conduct interviews is felt by the other North Central Valley (Sacramento/San 
Joaquin Valley) JACL Chapters. There are stil] many stories that must be told. 


The Oral Histories in the Japanese American Archival Collection relate the 
personal stories of the events surrounding the exclusion, forced removal and 
internment of civilians and permanent resident aliens of Japanese ancestry. There 
is a wide variety of interviews of former internees, military personnel, people who 
befriended the Japanese Americans, Caucasians who worked in the internment 
camps and others, whose stories will serve to inform the public of the fundamental 
injustice of the government’s action in the detention of the Japanese aliens and 
“non-aliens”, so that the causes and circumstances of this and similar events may 
be illuminated and understood. 


The population of those who lived through the World War II years is_ rapidly 
diminishing, and in a few years, will altogether vanish. Their stories must be 
preserved for the historians and researchers today and in the future. 
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INTERVIEW HISTORY 


INTER VIEWER 
Mrs. Lydia Haruko Ota is a member of the French Camp JACL and is able 
to speak in both Japanese and English. She volunteered to interview Mrs. 
Chii Watanabe at Mrs. Watanabe’s home in French Camp, California. 
There she conducted the interview twice on the same day because the 
original interview did not record on the cassette tapes. 


INTERVIEW TIME AND PLACE 
March 2, 1998 
Home of Mrs. Chii Watanabe, French Camp, California 


TRANSCRIBING AND EDITING 
Japanese translating, transcribing and editing by Marian Kanemoto, a 
member of Florin JACL; English transcribing by Gail Matsui, a member 
of French Camp JACL. 
Transcript formatting by Eric Honda, a member of French Camp JACL. 
Table of Contents, Interview History, Biographical Summary and Names 
List by Gail Matsui. 
Editing and additional information by Fumiko Asano, daughter of Mrs. 
Watanabe. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
The primary photographs were taken by Gail Matsui. 
Other photographs were supplied by Fumi Asano. 
Captions by Gail Matsui. 


TAPES AND INTERVIEW RECORDS 
Copies of the bound transcript and the tapes will be kept by the French 
Camp Japanese American Citizens League and in the University Archives 
at the Library, California State University, Sacramento, 6000 J Street, 
Sacramento, California 95819. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Chii Miyazaki Watanabe was born in Aichi-ken, Nakashima Gu, Haiwo-cho, 
Tojo, Japan on November 26, 1905. The eldest of eight children, she completed eight 
years of school and sewing school. Inspired by her father’s stories about America, Chii 
Miyazaki married Kiyoshi Watanabe and together they traveled by boat to Seattle, 
Washington in May of 1924. The couple joined Kiyoshi Watanabe’s brothers on Liberty 
Island where they farmed. After the partners separated, Chii and Kiyoshi Watanabe 
worked in San Francisco and Sacramento, moved to San Juan Bautista and settled in 
French Camp, California. 

When World War II began, the Watanabe Family was sent to Manzanar in May 
1942, then to Tule Lake during the winter of 1944. Chii had six children: the last one 
was born in internment camp. After the war, the family moved to Orwood and then to 
Brentwood. They returned to French Camp in 1948, and Chii has lived there ever since. 

The family maintained a farm trainee program taking in young men from Japan 


on a yearly basis and teaching them agriculture. The family was recognized by Prince 


Takamatsu for their efforts. 
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[Session 1, March 2, 1998] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


This is an interview with Mrs. Chii Watanabe, an Issei woman, 94 
years old [actual age is 92] at French Camp, California on March 2. 
The interviewer is Mrs, Lydia Ota from the French Camp JACL. Tape 
1, Side 1. 

Where were you born? I will go right into this because all this 
information was given to me already. Mrs. Watanabe was born in 
Aichi-ken, Nakashima Gu, Haiwa-cho, Tojo, Japan on November 26, 
1905. [Her mother was Tami Iwata Miyazaki and her father was 
Kyushiro Miyazaki.] And what did your mother and father do? 

They were farming. They were farmers. 
And the father did come to America for about four years. He wanted 
to come so badly, he hid himself, borrowed money, and he came to 


America. And he wanted to learn, oh, English, but he couldn’t go all 


day. He worked half a day contracting, it was contracting grapes. And 


WATANABE: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 
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then, piece work on grapes, and then, he did half a day of schooling. 


Then after four years, he had to go back to Japan. 
I have three bro—three brothers and two sisters, family of six children. 
[There were eight children. Her brothers were Sho, Yoshio, Hisao, 
Chiyokazu and Teruhide Miyazaki. Her sisters were Hagiko and 
Suguko Miyazaki. | 
Chii Watanabe was the eldest among the six [eight] children. What 
kind of childhood life did you have? She said that she had a happy life 
and a good relationship with hus--, with the family. Um, she went to 
school for eight years and then to sewing school and then got married. 
How did you learn about coming to America? She learned through her 
father. At dinner, time, the father would talk about how nice America 
was and her dream was to come to America. 

Who selected your future husband? 
Grandma. Grandma and Grandma’s friend. 
Oh. Her future husband was selected by her grandmother and Mrs. 
Watanabe’s friend. 

How did you meet? 
Yeah. Yeah. I married by a baishakunin (go between). 
So you met through baishakunin or go between. Did you, whether you 


liked him or not, have a choice? 


WATANABE: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 
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I didn’t have to marry him but my mind was made up that I wanted to 


go to America. In order to get to America, I had to get married by 


May 1924 as a new immigration law was passed. So unless I went by 
May 1924, I could never have gotten a visa to come to the United 
States as the United States would close its doors to immigrants. 
That’s good. So, Mrs. Watanabe knew she had to leave Japan by May 
1924 or the immigration law would prevent her from entering the 
United States. There was no choice and at that time she couldn’t even 
remember her future husband’s face. All she could think of was 
coming to America. In case you did come, and you didn’t like 
America, could you have gone back? 
Yeah. Yeah. 
Um. Yes, she could go back. But as soon as she came to America her 
first child was born so that was an impossible thing to do. If you 
exchanged letters, what kind of man did you think he was? 
There was no exchange of letters. 
She said she never wrote a letter to him. What were your thoughts 
about coming to America? That’s all she wanted to do--- was come to 
America and she did. 

And then the early years in the United States—When did she 
come to the United States? She came in May 1924 [entering Seattle, 


Washington]. What was your voyage across the Pacific (Ocean) like? 


WATANABE: 
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Ah, she boarded the Manila Maru—her husband [Kiyoshi Watanabe] 
and her. They married already ‘cause this was not a picture bride 
marriage so they both came together and they went into farming. [Her 
daughter, Fumiko Asano, clarifies, “They went to live on Liberty 
Island where her husband, Kiyoshi Watanabe, was farming with four 
other partners.”] 

There were five partners in Liberty Island and Mrs. Watanabe’s 
oldest brother was the head man and that made it four working under 
him. [Fumiko Asano corrects this reference to the oldest brother as 
actually Mr. Watanabe’s brother.] And they worked together but Mrs. 
Watanabe. . . did not do any work. Because the camp held hundreds of 
working people and there were wives among them, too. So it was 
almost like another typical camp that we went to during the war so she 
had lots of friends. But yet, she was very lonely---she wanted to go 
back to Japan. Every night she cried for six months, for Japan, but 
nothing happened because she had her first child right away. Oh, what 
was your first impression of your husband? 

Whether I loved him or not, I can’t help it---had no money, had no 
house. Whether I loved him or not, it can’t be helped any more---I’m 
married now, and I’ve started my family. You learn geography and 


can hardly recognize where Japan is but America is so big! You can 


really stretch out and feel carefree. 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


[Tape stopped. | 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 
OTA: 
WATANABE: 
OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 
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You thought it was big. What was most difficult for you? When you 
came? 
I couldn’t understand the language so I wanted to go to school. He 


wouldn’t let me go—my brother-in-law. 


Now where were we? 

What were your first years like to seek support and strength 
when you needed it? There were a lot of Japanese people but 
everyone felt more or less the same way and asked, “Why did you 
come to America for?” And so she never asked for help. There were 
no churches where she could get support from either. And then her 
camp was mostly Japanese. Japanese and Filipino. 

Mostly Filipino. 

So she didn’t have no chance to get acquainted with the Americans. 
Did you miss Japan? 

To go back to Japan became a dream. 

Could you discuss things with your spouse? 

You know my husband, well... Don’t you? 

Yeah. Mr. Watanabe kept things to himself. 

(Chuckle) 


So I often wished my parents or my siblings were close by. 


For recreation or enjoyment, what did you do? 
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WATANABE: Oh... enjoyment. I couldn’t go to school. I couldn’t drive a car. So 
I did a lot of knitting. That was my enjoyment. 

OTA: During those days, were you happy? 

WATANABE: No. We didn’t go out much. I couldn’t go nowhere. 

OTA: Because she was not allowed to help out in the kitchen either, to go out 
in the field, so all she did was visit the people and do some knitting. 
They were partners. But there was one man that was the headman and 
that was supposed to be Mr. Watanabe’s brother, big brother. And so 
he was not free to do too many things. And what ever Mr. Watanabe 
wanted to do, it was always opposed by this big brother, so she was 
not very happy. 

WATANABE: _ (Laughter). 
You don’t know how much my folks tried to stop me from coming to 
America to get married. They said Japan is a small country but there 
is always a place for you to live. 

OTA: At this time, she’s think-- 

WATANABE: _ But my mother says, “I have three daughters to get them ready for 
marriage. With three daughters, to get them ready for marriage, my 
house would collapse. My property will all be gone.” There were a 
lot of proposals of marriage saying I didn’t have to bring anything. 


My mother’s friends were begging my mother to give her consent to 


marry me into my mother’s friend’s families. I don’t have to take 


OTA: 
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anything with me or bring anything into the marriage. Until I was 
married to my husband, my mother’s friends begged for my hand. I 
had proposals from Osaka but I didn’t want to go there because it was 
a city of smoke. If I go there, I would get TB (tuberculosis). That’s 
smoke. I don’t want to go there. So my mother made excuses to her 
friends that I was not ready to be married because of the preparations 
for the marriage. Her friend said, “Have her come naked.” But if you 
get married under those circumstances, it’s always going to follow you 
that “our bride didn’t bring anything.” My mother’s friends 
discovered I was going to get married and go to America and she 
confronted my mother. My mother couldn’t say anything. It was 
terrible. Without anything, my mother confided to me that she 
couldn’t let me get married. But if I go to America, no problems. | 
don’t even have to worry about in-law problems. 

When Mrs. Watanabe was marriageable age, there were many people 
asking for her hand. But the parents felt that well, they kept refusing 
like places she got, people from Osaka wanted her. And the mother 
would say, oh no, that place is too many people. You will get, you 
might get TB. So no, we can’t let her go or then she had many, many 
offers of marriage but she... . Without consulting her, the mother 


gave the okay to Mr. Watanabe saying that America is so big that you 


find lots of freedom and she thought to herself too. The mother kept 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 
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on saying with three girls to send, to get ready for marriage, would just 
about break the family. So then she thought about it and she says, 
well, she wanted to go to America anyway. So when the proposal to 
go to America was made, the family accepted it and she was happy 
“cause she didn’t know what was in store for her in the future. So she 
came here and then, she had a life that was kind of a disappointment 
because she was always lonesome. But then, when she thinks back 
now, she says she chose this thinking: “Well, if 1 go then, there’s no 
problem for my mother because, um, that’ll be one less girl... . 
Because in Japan, it takes so much money to get married. And then. . 
.. Another thing, she said she won’t have any in-law troubles so here 
she is. That’s okay. 

It wasn’t a bad thing as I can live a carefree life. 

Yeah, she said, right now she is living a pleasant life of no 

worries .... 

Watanabe (her husband) had nothing! I brought more from Japan. 
Watanabe didn’t even have a blanket. I gave it to Fumiko [daughter 
and eldest child] when she got married in camp. She used it until it 
became tattered, as in those days there was nothing. 

You should have patched it with cotton. 


I took care of agricultural students for thirty years, every year, one 


year, one year, who come from Japan. The international affairs of 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 
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Japan asked for this favor saying Watanabe-san was the only 
one—they asked for this favor. 

That is why I have received a certificate of appreciation from 
Takamatsu no Meiji of Japan for taking care of the youth exchange 
saying the Watanabes were the only ones that could do the job. 
[Fumiko Asano asserts the follow: “Mom never took care of the farm 
trainee program. When the farm trainee program started, my family 
decided they would like to have one of the boys every year to help on 
the farm. My daughter took care of the program. I helped in the 
kitchen with my daughter-in-law and gave advice and conversation. 
My husband [Hidenori Asano] received the certificate from Prince 
Takamatsu at the Japanese Consul’s (Consulate’s) office in San 
Francisco. Also during the years the family was growing tomatoes, we 
had two or three groups of visitors a year visit the farm. They would 
come in buses. Each time they came I would help serve fresh melons 
and refreshments while they asked questions about the farm operation 
from the men. It was very enjoyable.”| 
Um, you have done so much. 

I can’t speak English well, but I have no difficulty with Japanese .... 
Several Aichi ken groups come here, too, fifty or more at a time. [| 
gave them tea, and tea cakes and chicken BBQ (barbecue). 


You did so much. 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 
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Takamatsu is the Emperor’s [Emperor Hirohito’s] younger brother and 
[ have his letter of appreciation. That over there. ... Even me, I was 
asked to do so much to help out. 

Okay now. Life before Pearl Harbor. 

We were farmers in French Camp here. 

Typical day? When you were bringing up your children? Where were 
you located? McKinley or Priest [Roads]? She says she had to take 
her children to school back and forth. And it was a busy day. Six 
children she had [Fumiko born June 21, 1925, Chiyoko born February 
24, 1927, Toshiko born January 13, 1929, Teruko born March 7, 1931, 
Seiichi born February 1, 1936, and Takashi born January 13, 1943]. 
Had to get them to school so she had to drive but it was hard because 
um, her husband did not support this a lot of times. If she drives the 
car, he’s happy. Sometimes he’s not happy. And so there were 
problems trying to get the children to school. [“On rainy days,” asserts 
Fumiko Asano.] And when you have... . She had six but the last one 
was born in camp. Takashi was born in camp. [Fumiko Asano adds, 
“Mom learned to drive because Pop got sick and was in the hospital. 
Pop was the one who came after the children when it rained otherwise 


all the children walked to school with neighbors.” 


Yeah, yeah, camp. 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 
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Anyway, she wanted the children to get educated. What are some 
important things that you taught your children? It was education. 

I could handle roma ji (phonetic spelling) but can’t spell so when I 
asked the children for help, my husband would oppose it by saying, 
“Let the children learn . . you don’t need English.” He was a difficult 
person. 

So she expected her children to excel in school. And they did well. 
All of them. Um, let’s see, all the children are doing very well now. 
She did lose one. Seiichi is gone but she has five children left. [Chii’s 
son, Seiichi, died in 1972 and Chii’s husband, Kiyoshi, died in 1985. 
She has nine grandchildren and three great grandchildren.] What did 
you expect from the children? 

Parents and child must be able to talk to talk to each other so I sent 
them all to Japanese school. It would be a shame if we couldn’t 
converse with each other. Because they were girls, I also sent them to 
sewing school to learn the basics. The teacher was Mrs. Yamashita. 
Chisako, too, and I believed giving them all the opportunities to learn. 
Flowers too... chano u, too. 

Ikebana? 


Yes, ikebana. 


Were there any get-togethers in French Camp? 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 
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Yes, there were. Yes, they met at the French Camp Hall. Japanese 
language school and church... . 

What associations were there that you belonged to? There was, ah, not 
too many associations or clubs in French Camp. What recreation or 
activities did your family do? 

Picnics and mothers’ club. They would have a big community picnic. 
What did the mothers’ club do? 

I forgot what we did in the mothers’ club. 

Did you have Caucasian friends? 

Yes, next door. 

Did you exchange visits? 

Just friendship with the neighbor. Chatted but not in and out of the 


homes. 


[End Tape, 1, Side A] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side B] 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


Someone will type this later. 

I didn’t have a luxurious life, mostly hardship. 
Only you and I know that. 

[Laughter] 


It’s all hardship. The Isseis really had a difficult time. 


Yes, the Isseis had a hard time. 


WATANABE: 
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We all suppressed our feelings. Some women asked their men to get 
rice and shoyu (soy sauce) when they went into town. But the answer 
was that they forgot it.... They didn’t have the money so.... But I 
was luck for I had plenty of shoyu and other things. Some were too 
poor to even have rice. 

I was lucky. The 300 acres... . on a good crop we got $3.80 
for onion. Income was good and I realized I was one of the luckier 
ones. I never was short of money. Watanabe said when he farmed in 
Liberty Island, his luck turned when she come and make money there. 
Coming here, 10,000 yen divided by five. Three went back to Japan, 
his older brother and cousin, one went into business in Monterey and 
one went into flowers business so he didn’t want to go to Japan as he 
was still young and of draft age and didn’t want to become a soldier. 

When he talked to his friend, he was encouraged to open a 
hotel. He put that money in the bank and decided to stay in farming. 
He was reminded that the hotel business is cleaner and easier. 
Watanabe just didn’t like the idea of working in a hotel but paid 8,800 
yen into one. He wrote in my name with the certificate for ten years. 
We heard that the hotel business was slim except for the summer time. 
[Fumiko Asano presents the following: “This is a brief history of what 


Mom did when she came to America: After a good couple of years of 


farming, the partners separated. Some went back to Japan but Mom 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 
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and her husband stayed. Tried to find work in San Francisco but it did 
not work out. Also worked in flower nursery, tried hotel business but 
the owner took all the furniture. Worked a while in Sacramento, then 
stayed with friends in San Juan Bautista until she finally moved to 
French Camp. This is where the family lived until World War II broke 
out.”] 

Okay, okay, what did you feel when you heard about Pearl Harbor? 

I was really devastated. I wondered what would happen to us? 

So her feeling was Japan, a poor country like Japan, what did they 
think about when they attacked Pearl Harbor. And she had no faith in 
Japan ever winning. No food. As for the arms, all the army 
equipment, they didn’t have anything. So she thought, “Well how did 
they expect to win? 

Did your neighbors and other people make you feel uncomfortable? 
Like an enemy? 

The American people were very good to us. After all, they were our 
neighbors and we were friends. I couldn’t believe my country (Japan) 
would do such a thing . . . turning their guns to America. What did 
they have in mind?... That’s all I could think of. Attacking a big 
country that was so rich in natural resources. You can’t win with just 


spirit. There was absolutely no hope in that. By then, Japan lacked 


the materials to win. They didn’t have arms; they didn’t have food. . . 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 
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You can’t win without those things. The “Yamato damashii” (the 
Japanese spirit) alone cannot win the war. 

Japan is a small island and it does not have the natural 
resources. They depend on imports to take care of their needs. I’ma 
Japanese but I always felt this way. Don’t you agree? 

Yes: 

That is common sense to understand that. 

And then you went to camp. In May? 

Yeah, Japs were Japs and we all went to (internment) camp. [The 
Watanabe Family was sent to Manzanar in May 1942, then to Tule 
Lake during winter of 1944. ] 

How was your camp life? 

Because America is a big country, we were able to live a humane life. 
Although we were surrounded by barbed wires, that enabled us to 
sleep at night in safety. Even if the anti-Japanese come with their guns 
to kill us, we couldn’t do anything about it that year. Don’t you agree? 
Our neighbors came out to see us in camp. 

.... Wasn’t that nice! 

Our hakujin (white) friends come to see us. 

What did you dislike most about camp? 


Nothing that stands out. Well, they fed us three times a day and they 


treated us good. We had a place to live and sleep. 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 
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Even in an enemy country, so she felt lucky there was a place to go 
like this. 

What were your saddest thoughts? 
I worried about the children and their interrupted way of life and 
education. ... Whether they would grow up normally. 
But being put into camp, you can think either way, being put back, 
surrounded by fence, that they were protected. They were more safe. 
And we were fed three times a day. 
But that being put behind the fence has definite effects on the children. 
My children were all small. All the Japanese are affected by that 
fence. Freedom was denied us and we were restricted. 
Um, and on the outside, you were rationed with sugar but we didn’t 
think about anything being rationed. 
We were fed three times a day and were given a mound of sugar 
wrapped for our coffee. As an enemy, I thought we were safe. Some 
men complained that sugar was mounded or flattened. There were a 
lot of people complaining but... . 
There were all Japanese in camp. 
Many of us gave up and accepted the situation. After thinking about 
it, worse things could happen to us outside of the camp. Everyone had 


their individual thoughts but I felt safe and lucky. 


Around the camp life... . 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 


WATANABE: 


OTA: 
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[Phone rings. Watanabe leaves to answer it. ] 

Basically days passed quickly among friends. She learned to knit. She 
learned things that she kinda wanted to do. 

[Pause] 

How did you feel about the Japanese Americans being incarcerated? 

If you had sons. . .and if they were drafted, how would you have felt? 
The children were born here and have their American citizenship. | 
wouldn’t have minded it and supported them. It is their country and to 
serve would be natural. 

When did you leave camp? 

I can’t remember. No memory. Fumiko would probably know. 
Should I go ask her? 

That’s okay. I asked already by telephone and she didn’t remember. 
{[Fumiko Asano recalls the following: “Left camp about the year 1945 
to live in Orwood for about a year before moving to Brentwood to live 
on a big ranch. Stayed there about two or three years until returning to 
present ranch (located in French Camp, California). ] 

We’re so lax, we don’t remember. 


Looking back on camp, were there any good things you can 


remember? About leaving camp? 
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Yeah. The thought of going back home made me happy. [After the 
war ended the family moved to Brentwood and then back to French 
Camp in 1948. Chii has resided in French Camp ever since then. ] 
What was the saddest thoughts? 

There wasn’t anything too bad but I worried about the children. 
Thinking that they may be sent back to Japan although they have their 
American citizenship .... After the war, if Japan lost, what would 
happen to us? We’re the ones without citizenship. Will the children 
be left alone or what . . . that is what concerned me the most. 

The war experience. Did you contribute or not, to the war effort? Was 
the war a good thing or not? 

Well, I didn’t think about myself. I wished that the war would end and 
that peace would come so we could live in a more friendly 

atmosphere. 

How do you feel about the children and grandchildren today? 
Fortunately my children grew up all right. Let’s see. . .well, I have 
my own thoughts but I let the children be responsible toward their own 
future .... Now, they are more self-motivated compared to Old Japan 
when parents had more say in their children’s choices. I would feel 


sorry for the child when they can’t decide for himself. Let them do 


what they want to be or do. 
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Now about redress, you received some money for redress. What did 
you think about it? 

The $20,000? About ten years ago? I’ve forgotten about it. 

Almost nine years. 

Nine years. I felt grateful. It was unexpected money... .. Just a little 
bit but. ... 

Just a little bit but she was happy. 

[Laughter] 

Now did you talk about camp with the children? 

No. We don’t talk about camp life. This is something that happened 
and we eventually don’t talk about it. It’s better to forget about it. 

If there was no war, what kind of life do you think you would have 
had? 

Parents often expressed a desire to see me. Honestly speaking, my 
parents often said they wanted to see my face. Since I’m the oldest, 
and probably shouldn’t say this on the tape but I did want to see my 
folks while they were still alive. They used to write to me every week. 
During the war, the letters came through the Red Cross. I really 
appreciated that. Yes. And they died during the war.... 


What do you attribute to your perseverance as a Nikkei woman? Or, 


contributed to your community? 
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They sponsored many farming students that learned farming 
through the Watanabe Family. And she was instrumental in letting 
them stay at the house. And she would cook and take care of the boys. 
They were all here on one-year visas. And she thinks her husband and 


she did a lot, taking care of these kids and teaching them the farming 


of America. She has a lot of certificates and honor plaques from the 


Emperor of Japan. The latest one she got is from Hillary Clinton. 
This one is a plaque congratulating her for--, it’s a happy birthday 
plaque from Hillary Rodham Clinton. And President Clinton and his 
wife. And it says, “On this special occasion, we are pleased to join 
with family and friends wishing you a wonderful day and healthful and 
joyful year. Best wishes for the future in happiness.” 
She has honors here she wants me to look at from the Mayor, 

Mayor of Fukuoka. She has another plaque here from the Aichi-ken 
mayor, The big one is from Prince Takamatsu. She has another big 
certificate for thanking them for what they did from the farmers that 
came. And this one is from Prince Takamatsu. She has contributed 
quite a bit with her husband working side by side with him. 

[End Tape 1, Side B] 

[Begin Tape 2, Side A] 

OTA: Okay, she brought out more plaques. There is a number of plaques 


here that was given to the family by all the mayors of different 
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provinces, honoring them for all they had done for the young students 
that came here to learn how to farm. Okay now, we are towards the 
end now. 

Giving advice to the young people. 
Um, the students we had here, they did not have good manners and 
they would come in the house without even a good morning. I taught 
them that you are not a dog or a cat. You are human being so you 
should act like one. With the higher education you should express 
more of your feelings. That’s the sort of thing I taught them. 
We are almost finished. Is there anything else you would like to say? 
I didn’t have much to say, because I’m a woman... . 
[Laughter] 
Is there anything you would like to ask me? There are no other 
questions .... She says thank you very much and I will say thank you 
for the story. 


Thank you very much. 


[End Tape 2, Side A] 
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